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IIl.—Homn ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


A correspondent of the Bangabdst, of the 24th August, reports 
the prevalence of thefts at Bhagulpore. 
Thefts are being committed there every 
night. Are the police asleep : ‘es 
9, A correspondent of the Sanjévant, of the 24th August, complains 
Atiger st Indash in the Bankoore Of the ravages of a tiger at Indash in the 

Bankoora district. The tiger has killed ten 


Thefts at Bhagulpore. 


district. | 
or fifteen persons, and a large number of cattle. The matter has been re- 
ported to the police, but no attempt has yet been made to kill the 
man-eater. 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


8, The Chdruvarta, of the 19th August, condemns Mr. Barrow, the 
Magistrate of Jessore, for making reflections 
on the teachers and guardians of boys 
in his decision 1n the students’ case. It is not fair to criticise the conduct 
of one man while sitting in judgment upon another. A judgment is not 
a lecture or an essay. ON | 
4, Some mukhtears of Mymensingh, writing to the same paper, draw 


The Jessore students’ case. 


Touters in the Mymensingh courts. 


Magistrate, Subordinate Judge and Munsifs of 
Mymensingh to the following: —Some zemindars, taluqdars, and other 
people of Mymensingh have employed unauthorized persons to conduct and 
watch their cases. The amla of the courts treat these touters as mukhtears 
and show them documents filed in the courts and furnish them with all 
necessary informaticn, and the pleaders take instructionsfrom them. These 
touters are to be found taking copies of documents and getting deeds 
registered in all the local civil and criminal courts, and also at the local 
registry office. The mukhtears and revenue agents have consequently 
very little work to do in Mymensingh. Mr. Kirkwood, the late Judge of 
Mymensingh, severely criticised the conduct of these touters and for a time 
they were put down. But they are making head again. 


o. The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 20th August, asks whether or not Borpwax Saxsivamt, 
Aug. 20th, 1889. 


the rules relating to attendance in courts, 
which are enforced so mercilessly in the case 
of Munsifs and Subordinate Judges, apply to Civilian Judges. For. many of 
the latter have no regular hours of attendance. They come to and leave their 
court at any time they like. Is there no one to supervise their work? The 
District J udge of Burdwan is one of such Judges. He opens and closes his 
court at his whim to the great inconvenience of the jurors who have to 
attend his court. 

6. The Pratikdr, of the 28rd August, says that it is clear from the 
judgment passed by Mr. Barrow in the 
Jessore students’ case that he was prejudiced 
‘galnst the students. He has attached no weight to the evidence for the 

tlence, and has based his decision on the evidence for the prosecution, which, 
owever, 1s extremely unreliable. 
___ The story of the prosecution is that three line constables were purchas- 
i tobacco in the bazar, when a number of school-boys came up and began 
, alfing and mocking them. But why did the boys do so? Did they take 
© constables for some animals, the sight of which was so amusing to them 


that 


they were unable to restrain their freakishness ? Suppose that it was 


"’ 80, and that the constables gave no provocation to the boys. But why 


The District Judge of Burdwan. 


The Jessore students’ case, 


the attention of the District Judge, District | 


BanGaBasr, 
Aug. 24th, 1889. 


SANJIVANT, 


Aug. 24th, 1889, 


CHARUVARTA, 
Aug. 19th, 1889. 


CHARUVARTA. 


PRaTIKAR, 


Aug. 28rd, 1889, 


BANGABASI, 
Aug, 24th, 1889, 


SaHACHAR, 
Aug. 21st, 1889. 
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were the constables so afraid of being beaten by the boys, and why did the 
retreat to the thana? Suppose they did so, because they were inclined f 
be just and conscientious, and did not therefore like to fight the boys ang 
thought it wise to retreat into the thana, and that the boys, not content 
with joking at them, pursued them into the thana and beseiged the thang. 
But was there no one else in the thana—constable or jemadar—to arres, 
the boys at once? 


The prosecution says that there was quite a crowd of boys gathered 
there. But not more than one boy was arrested ! 
These are so many suspicious circumstances which lead the writer to 
conclude that this students’ case has not been fairly and impartially decided, 
7. The Bangabdsi, of “a 24th ig eT ge from the Indian 
, din Kel wit. wrror the following charges against Baboo 
Subdivisional Officer of Diamond Nabin Krishna Benerii,” the Sub-divisional 
Harbour. Officer of Diamond Harbour :—Nabin Baboo 
does not come to Court before 2 p.m., and holds his Court till 8 or 9 py 
He holds Court even on Sundays and other public holidays. Apprentices 
in bis Court are sometimes allowed to record the statements of complainants 
and the depositions of witnesses. Though the court-house is situated close 
to his lodgings, he still holds his Court at the latter place. 
These are serious charges, and Sir Steuart is requested to demand an 
explanation from Nabin Baboo and to let the public see it. 


(c)—Jazls. 
8. The Sahachar, of the 21st August, says that the appointment 


inten | of Dr. Lethbridge as Inspector-General of 
oe See Jails for all India shows that the Government 
of India feels that something should be done to improve the jail adminis 
tration. Government proposes to appoint a Deputy Inspector of Jails for 
each of the Provinces. They must be very fortunate men who will get 
these posts, and the people will not grudge the increased expenditure if 
real work in done. The appointment of an Inspector-General of Jails 
for all India has been a very wise measure. For uniformity in jail adminis 
tration is very necessary and desirable. But it would have been better if 
an officer of the description of the Minister of Justice in European countries 
had been appointed head of the Jail Department. There is an intimate 
connection between the law courts and the jails. The law intends that 
the jail officers should carry out the sentences which are passed by the 


" judicial officers, but it is the Jail Superintendents who now practically 


punish criminals. Of course a great deal must. be left to the discretion of 
the Jail Superintendents in the matter of carrying out sentences, because 
the judicial officers can do nothing besides declaring whether or 00 
imprisonment should be with labour or without labour. How much labour 
should be performed by a particular prisoner is a question for the Jail 
Superintendent. What is light labour for one prisoner may be hard labour — 
for another. It is not for the judicial officer to decide how much labour 
a particular convict should be made to perform. It is for the Jail Superio- 
tendent to do so. But the jail authorities unfortunately make no distinc- 
tions in this respect in consideration of the position and habits of life of 
the different prisoners. It would be a libel on the whole human race 
to say that all jailors are bad and cruel men. But be the. reasoD 
what it may, the fact is there that prisoners are made to work very hard. 
There is terrible mortality in the jails in spite of the repeated admonitious 
of the Supreme and Local Governments, in spite of careful inspection, 
and in spite of the vigilance of the newspaper press. The jail rations are 
not 50 bad as before, although there is still considerable room for improv 
ment in this respect, and the sanitary arrangements are worthy of all.prale- 
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And yet jail. mortality shows no ‘sigas of decrease, The appointment of 
doctors a8 Jail Superintendents is the reason why things stand thus in the 
jails. Complaints against these doctor Superintendents are heard in all 
quarters. These doctors may be good counsellors, but they. are very bad 
Superintendents and very bad punishers of convicts. The doctor Superin- 
tendents of jails are not bad men by nature, but they look on. human nature 
with different eyes from the rest of mankind, that is to say, they judge 
humanity by a much higher standard than can be made use of in practice, 
and not finding humanity within the jail up to their ideal standard they 
commit oppression with the best of intentions. Again, wherever there is a 
Jail Superintendent like Mr. Beadon, Pluto himself is outdone. Dr. 
Lethbridge has not yet been able to effect any reform in jail administration, 
not that he is not an able man, not that he has not read the histories of the 
jails of different countries, but that his training has not been of the right 
sort, Government should appoint to the Inspector-Generalship of Jails 
a lawyer who has been at least a Sessions Judge. None but such a man 
will be able to realise the intimate connection between law and punishment, 
between a sentence and its execution; and if Government can muster sufficient 
courage for the purpose, it should appoint natives as Deputy Inspectors of 
Jails. Englishmen will not be the properest officers for the Deputy Inspec- 
torships. ' 


(d)— Education. 


9. The Surabht-o-Patakd, of the 22nd August, points out seven errors 
The new Sanskrit course for the Of explanation in the Sanskrit course for 
Entrance Examinston- the Entrance Examination of 1890. 
10. A correspondent of the same paper has written to it to say that 
close upon the publication of the new Sanskrit 
ad key to the new Sanskrit course for ~gourse for the Entrance Examination of 1890, 
e Entrance Examination. 

a commentary on the prose part of the book 
has been published, in which the text of the original matter compiled has 
been reproduced verbatim. Now as the prose part of the new course is 
not a mere reproduction of the prose part of the old course, but contains 
extensive alterations, the commentator must have had access to the text of 
the new course before its publication. And the question is, had only one 
man got access to the text? Again, the reproduction of the prose 
part of the course in the commentary means that the new course has ceased 
to be the exclusive property of the University. If so, what objection can 


there be to other commentators following the example of the present com- 


mentator and reproducing the whole book ? 
ll. The Sanjivant, of the 24th August, says that Mr, Tawney has 
: compiled ‘an English text-book for Entrance 
Beith and Sanskrit text-books for candidates and Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesh 
en, Chandra Nyayaratna, Pandit Krishna Kamal 
Bhattacharyya, B.A., and Pandit Nilmaoi Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., have com- 
piled a Sanskrit text-book. Both the text-books contain notes. The notes 
in the English text-book appear to have been written by Mr. Rowe and not 
by Mr. Tawney. The notes in the Sanskrit text-book contain many errors, 
It is reported that Pandit Nilmani Mukhopadhyaya wrote the Sanskrit notes. 
he Syndicate has done its duty in refusing to pay the compilers of the 
anskrit text-book. Mr. Tawoey’s compilation is an excellent one, but it 
00 is not free from errors. ; 
12. The Som Prakdsh, of the 26th August, is sorry to hear of irregala- 
The B ; a rities in the management of the boarding- 
Petherton house attached to the Baraset School. The 
Writer has learnt from the National Paper that some months ago a sum of 
eight rupees belonging to a student living in the boarding-house was stolen, 


SURABHI O PaTaka, 
Aug. 22nd, 1889. 
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Aug. 24th, 1889, 
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And quite recently Rs, 40 has been stolen from the box of a boarder 
pamed Jyotish Chandra Datta. Jyotish brought this to the notice of the 
second teacher of the Baraset School who is the Superintendent of the 
boarding-house: But the Superintendent fearing that if any enquiry were 
made the matter might come to the notice of Government did not take any 
steps to recover the money. It is hoped that Government. will pay special 
attention to the managements of the boarding-house. Have things come to 
such a pass in the boarding-house since the transfer of Kunja Baboo? 
13. The Navavibhdkar Sddhérani, of the 26th August, says that it is 
Lord Macaulay, who, by giving his vote for 
Trane ects of English education in Einglish education and against the study of 
Byers Sanskrit, called into existence the agency which 
has been chiefly instrumental in destroying all national feeling in the minds 
of the Indians, The Indians learned from scholars like Macaulay and 
Dr. Duff to despise their ancient literature and science as empty verbiage, 
and casting away their Vedas and Puranas began to study the Bible. And 
they have been since that time studying English literature and English 
science, and English customs, and English manners. But are they really 
so obtuse as not to understand whether this speaks well or ill for them, and 
whether by doing this they have improved their condition or made it worse ? 
It is not true that English education has conferred no benefit on them, but 
it 7s true that the utmost benefit it can confer has been long since obtained, 
Possessed of nothing but that benefit, the Indian character and Indian 
society have become foul and impure like stagnant water, and whoever 
comes in contact with that society or that character is sure to be contamin- 
ated in the same way. The Indians now imitate the English in everything, 
and they have, therefore, lost their nationality. ioc meio, 
Every one is now studying English. But English education has this 
strange effect on the Indians that, when they receive it, they think meanly of 
their ancestral occupations, and begin to regard service as the one grand aim 
of life. One reason of this is that the education which is now given to them 
does not fit them for trade or manufacture, and fits them only for service. 
So every one now seeks service, and as _ service can be provided only for a 
few, nearly fifteen and one-half annas of the Hnoglish-kaowing people are 
on the point of starvation. Never before, perhaps, was any Government 
able to bring a whole people under complete control in so skilful a way 4s 
this, and if Lord Macaulay really foresaw the present state of things: 5d 
years ago, he must. be allowed to have been the most farsighted statesmaa 
that has ever lived. | 
Another bad effect of English education is that it makes men fond of 
luxury, and the Indians, who receive that education, are found to indulge 10 
luxurious habits. bee ee 
English education has also had a disastrous effect on the religion and 
social customs of the Indians. a ee 
Abolition of English education is the only means of saving India 
from ruin. 
14, The same paper says that, unlike the boys of. former times, the 
| boys of these days are haughty and unruly, 
Ge naucation Resolution of the ‘They do not now show proper respect to their 
elders or teachers, Government has now 
therefore set itself to remedy the evil. Many regulations have been made 
for the purpose. But the writer has great doubts as to whether Govert- 
ment will be able to reform these boys by the discipline it proposes to 1m 
pose. Chanakya Pandit’s injunction about keeping children under strict 
discipline until their 15th year has been always followed in this co eh 
But in spite of that discipline boys remained naughty in the patheala, “ 
learned morality and manners only from what they saw at home and in thelr 
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own society. But the tie which formerly bound the members of joint Hinda 


families to one another is now slackened, and men are not now so intimate 


with, or friendly to, their neighbours as before. Boys nowsee a well-to-do 


ounger brother disrespecting a poor elder brother. How will caning at 
school, under these circumstances, reform them ? | 


The writer cannot fully agree with those who say that boys have 
become unruly for want of good moral readers. The boys of these days 


begin to learn moral lessons in Pandit Isvarachandra Vidyasagar's Primer, 
No, 1, and finish their moral education with Mill, Bentham and Spencer. 
But they cannot even approach those in character and moral worth who 
received their whole moral education from the hymn to Ganga in the old- 
fashioned Sisubodéa, and from stories from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata recited by Kathaks, 

So far as the writer understands the matter, the imitation by Hindus 
of English habits and manners has much to do with the present unruliness 
of the boys. An Englisnman, on attaining age, forsakes his parents, and 


lives with his wife, and he therefore looks upon everybody, except himself 


and his wife, as persons with whom he has noconcern. There is self-conceit 
wherever there is such feeling, and self-conceit breeds haughtiness. The reason 
why European boys do not become immoral under their social system 
is that they are accustomed to it from their infancy. But it is quite other- 
wise in India, where the ancient complex family system is not yet com- 
pletely dissolved, and yet the western fashion of regarding one’s kinsmen as 
outsiders has come into vogue. 


The writer is alarmed to hear that the system of caning will be intro- 


duced into the schools and colleges of this country. Already the boys have 


been reduced to skeletons by malaria, and if the birch is vigorously wielded 
among them, Government will be soon relieved of the task of educating 
them. And if the birch is used by men like Mr. Livingstone, late Prin- 
cipal of the Berhampore College, many fathers will prefer keeping their 
children in a state of ignorance to giving them moral education. 

15. The Samvodd Prabhakar, of the 26th August, says that the. use of 
is thin cia the rod in schools was abolished by Govern- 
e last Education Resolution. ; 

ment many years ago on the representation 
of the people. ‘Teachers in those days punished their boys like the worst 
of criminals, and Government therefore abolished the use of the rod in the 
schools. It, therefore, looks strange that, after s0 many years, Government 
is reviving the retrograde policy of the rod. Before issuing its Resolution, 
the Government of India ought to have enquired of the Directors of Public 
Instruction why the use of the rod was abolished. 
_ The educated section of the community do not approve of the inflic- 
tion of corporal punishment in schools. Boys who are guilty of breach of 
discipline require to be punished, but not with the rod. If the rod. is put 
into the hands of bad tempered teachers and principals, it will be mercilessly 
used. The rod may be:feared: at first, but in the end will spoil boys. 
_ The writer approves of the other arrangements proposed in the Resola- 
tion for the maintenance of discipline in the schools. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. e 


16. The Chéruvdrid, of the 19th August, says that all the foul water 
<— of one part of the Mymensingh town passes 
wm, ‘“Ttinage of Mymensingh through five culverts and falls into the river, 
—- and the water of the river is thus made unfit 
or drinking purposes. | 4 | 

The greater part of the drain water flows out into the deel, on the 
‘cuth-west of the town, but it. cannot flow freely. This difficulty can be 
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removed by widening the drain in the south-western part of the town, and 
extending it to the river and connecting all other drains and water-courses wit} 
it’ and allowing its contents to fall into the river below the town. This cap. 
not be objected to on sanitary grounds. The drain to be connected wit} 
the river will have to cross the railway line; but a strong culvert at the 
point where it will cross the railway line will prevent the line from giving 
way. 
/ If. the Municipal Commissioners approve of the proposal, and are in 
a position to defray the expenses of this undertaking, they should take the 
ermission of the railway authorities, and prepare an estimate of the costs. 
The people. of Mymensingh have suffered a great deal on account of the 
bad drainage of their town, and it is hoped that the Commissioners will po 
more neglect this important matter. 

17. The Furreedpore Hitaishint, of the 20th August, says that the Vice- 
Chairman of the Furreedpore Municipality hag 
made unjust assessments. Even poor people have 
not been exempted. The Vice-Chairman does not know the real condition of 
the people, and yet the Chairman has entrusted him with the, assessment work, 
Formerly the Commissioners assessed taxes in their respective wards, and their 
assessments used to be very fair, because they had an intimate knowledge 
of the people. 

18. The Hindu Ranjika, of the 21st August, approves of the proposal 
made by the Lducation Gazetie newspaper that 
a statement showing the work done by 
each member of the Boards, his attendance at 
the meetings, the proposals made by him, and the travelling allowance drawn 
by him should be officially published before the new election of members for 
the District and Local Boards takes place. The publication of such a state. 
ment wil] enable voters to judge for themselves whether they should re-elect 
the old members. The Hducation Gazette is an organ of Government, and it 
is not known whether the proposal made by it has been inspired by or has the 
approval of Government. But if the proposal has not yet attracted the 
notice of Government, it is hoped that it will do so without delay and be 
carried out. | 

19. The Som Prakash, of the 26th August, says that notwithstanding 
that the attention of the Calcutta Munici- 
pality bas been repeatedly drawn by it to the 
miserable condition of the roads, streets, and 
footpaths in the native quarter of the town, no step has been taken to 
improve them. During the rains the accumulation of mud on. some of these 
roads, &c., becomes so great that people find it very difficult to use them. 
Chitpore Road, Banstola Lane, Muktaram Baboo’s Street, Cotton Street, and 
Nimtolah Ghat Road are in this condition. As the streets, &c., in-the native 
quarters are not properly swept and kept clean, they are full of foul exhalation 
at all times in the year, and particularly during the rains. While the Munt- 
cipal authorities are always ready to persecute the rate-payers of the town 
for their violation of paltry sanitary rules, they are apparently indiffer- 
ent in the matter of removing one of the most potent causes of the sanitary 
nage of the town, namely, the miserable and filthy character of 1's 
streets, WC. : 


The Furreedpore Municipality. 


The coming election of members for 
the Boards. 


Roads in the native quarters of the 
town of Calcutta. 


(9)—Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


20. <A correspondent of the Sanjévani, of the 24th August, say® that 
_ ‘The road from Indash to Kotulpore @ part of the road from Indash to Kotulpore 
in pannenen. in Bankoora was washed away by the floods 
of the Darakeswar river two years ago. But the road has not yet been 
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repaired. This road is much used by passengers.and for traffic, and it is 
hoped that the members of the District Board will soon repair it. The 


condition of the road from Indash to Bidargram is not good. Thé want of — 


5 road from Indash to Banashigram is keenly felt. The District Board is 


(h)— General. 


91. The Hindu Ranjika, of the 21st August, is alarmed to hear the 
rumour that Government is going to impose 
an education cess on the zemindars. The axe 
hos been already laid at the root of the Permanent Settlement by the im- 
position of the road cess and the public works cess, and is ‘it intended to 
aproot that settlement altogether ? : 

99, The Sahachar, of the 21st August, says that the 55 years’ rule is 
very bad, and it has the effect of charging the 
revenue with unnecessary pensions. Many 
persons can work up to their 65th oreven 70th year; and it is wrong to 
pension them off in their 55th year, thereby adding to the burdens of the 
tax-payers for the sake of making room for the promotion of a few officers. 

93. The Prajd Bandhu, of the 23rd August, thus remarks on the 
alleged disappearance of the Famine Fund :— 

Good men can forego their love of money, 
but how can men like those constituting the English Government do 
so? It is no wonder that the English, who do not feel the least compunc- 
tion in sucking the life blood of their subjects, who can depose King 
Theebaw and the Maharaja of Cashmere without just. cause, who do not 
hesitate to add to the causes of impoverishment among the millionaires of the 
country by giving them titles from interested motives, and who are advoca- 
ting the cause of female liberty in this country for the purpose of introducing 
hopeless confusion in native society, should misappropriate the money which 
is given them by their subjects. 

As soon as the native press took up the question of the disappearance 
of the Famine Fund, the Péoneer of Allahabad and that devil of the press in 
Hare Street, the Hnglishman, denied the existence of the fund altogether, 
and said that as Government itself has denied the existence of the fund, 
they are unable to see why the native papers are howling over the matter. 

On the breaking out of famine in Bengal, Behar, Orissa and other 
provinces, the native press pointed out the necessity of opening relief opera- 
tions, and drew the attention of Government to the Famine Fund. There- 
upon Government denied the existence of the fund altogether, and asked the 
nich men of the country not to hoard up their riches, but to spend the 
same in the relief of their own countrymen. As the financial condition of 
Government is not prosperous, it is useless to expect that it will do much in 
the way of famine relief. But let the people pay, and Government will be only 
loo ready to take credit to itself by spending their money in aid of the dis- 
tressed. Nay, it will be prepared todo more. It will say :—‘ Here I am 
with my mouth wide open, and if there be any surplus of the relief fund 
formed by the people, the Magistrates and Collectors will pour it down my 
toroat.” Yes, this is just what the righteous British Government, so fond of 
its Indian subjects, should say. ; 

If any one else had misappropriated other people’s money in the way 
Government has done, he would, in all probability have rotted in jail all. his 
life, But the case is different with the Government which has committed 
this base act. And Government, which is in the position of the sick man 
0D account of its poverty, is also, like the sick man, above alllaw. wigez 
atatatfe (there is no law for the sick man). Government will probably 


The proposed education cess. 


The 55 years’ rule. 


The Famine Fund. 
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make short work of the affair by saying :-——* We will not disgorge what wa 
have once swallowed. We have made laws and laws are our slaves, We 
are not the slaves of the law. So do not talk of laws in order to frighten yg 
into paying the money eo to that fund.” To the strong, the British 
Government is gentle asa lamb; to the weak, dreadful as Yama (Pluto), 
It therefore savs :—“ We have swallowed the weak Bengali’s money, and 
we will on no account disgorge it, and if any one feels for them let him help 
them with money raised by means of subseriptions.” What a beautify 
Government this; how beautiful its justice and how beautiful its acts? The 
reason why Government at first disbelieves the reports of the native press 
about the appearance of famine or scarcity in this country is its fear lest its 
acceptance of such reports should lead the public to ~ upon it the ques- 
tion of the Famine Fund. But being compelled, in consequence of the 
clamour raised on all sides, to admit the existence of distress on the present 
occasion, Government is asking the country to render help and is promis. 
ing to pay something itself by making loans. What those loans mean is 
this :—‘* Take money now, but we will in proper time recover that money 
with interest. Praised be the benevolence of the ruler! You are the 
only people on the face of the earth who deserve to be called Raja (ruler) !! 
“Do you ever think whether your subjects are living or dead ; whether, 
living as they do under your rule, they live in happiness or in misery? It 
will not do in all cases to plead the sick man’s plea of exemption from law, 
Do not simply go on sucking the blood of ycur subjects, but look to their 
interests now and then.” 


samintia 24. The Samaya, of the 23rd August, referring to the rumour that the 
Ang, 0 ea a majority of the clerks of the Revenue Depart- 
. ment of the Government of India, will have 
to spend the coming winter in Simla, says that such an order if it has really 

been given, is grossly unjust for the following reasons :— 


(1). Bengali clerks will suffer severely if they have to undergo the 
rigours of a Simla winter. 

(2) Those who have been appointed in Calcutta should not be 
compelled to serve in a place so distant from it. 

(3) This arrangement, involving as it will, permanent separation of 
poor clerks from their families, whom they will not be able 
to take up to the hills, will be grossly unjust. 


The European and Eurasian clerks will be able to undergo the rigours 
of the Simla winter, and those clerks alone should therefore be. permanently 
kept at Simla. : 

25. ‘The same paper says that Government has ordered that outstills 

Outsills in the Hooghly District, should be abolished from the Hooghly district. 


But a pa of the Bengalee says that 
there are still outstills at Shripore and Guptipara in that district. Will 


ee aa explain why outstills have not been removed from those 
places ! | 
26. The same paper says that in its despatch to the Secretary of State 
on the coolie question, the Government of 
mn’ Govlie Despatch of the Govern» Tndia has stated that the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal and the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam are trying to put an end to the present irregularities in the matter of 
coolie-recruiting, and that the accounts of oppressions in connection with 
coolie-recruiting, which appear in newspapers, are over-coloured and in may 
respects untrue. The writer admits the truth of the first of these statement, 
but be cannot admit the truth of the second. Has the Government 0 
India been able to prove even in a single instance that any portion of these 
accounts of oppressions which have appeared in the newspapers was untrue 
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- exaggerated ? If those accounts had been really untrue, would Govern- 
; ent and the tea-planters have desisted from bringing charges of defamation 
net the newspapers in which they were published ? : 
ag" 97, The Sanjtvani, of the 24th August, does not understand why 

Mr. Quinton and not Sir John Edgar has been 

The Chief Commissionership of oo Chief Commissioner of Assam. 
Assall ‘The people of Assam would have been glad 
to have Sir John for their Chief Commissioner. Sir John Edgar has studied 
the coolie question and wrote a minute on the subject many yearsago. Sir 
Jobn possesses vast experience of both Bengal and Assam, and his appoint- 
ment at this time to the Assam Commissionership would have produced 
much good. Tne coolie question would have been impartially settled if 
sir Jchn had been made Chief Commissioner. Another expedition will be 
soon sent against the Lushais, and the presence in Assam at such a time of 
such a far-sighted statesman and cool-headed man 1s Sir John would 


have been of special value. ‘Tie writer cannot understand why Sir John’s - 


claims have been overlooked. 

28. The same paper is glad to learn that the Secretary of State for 
India has declared that if the Engineers 
passed by Cooper’s Hill College are not em- 
ployed in the Forest Department that College will be abolished. The writer 
agrees with the Secretary of State in thinking that the College should be 
abolished. There is no need of importing Engineers into India at so large a 
cost. Some of the Anglo-Indian newspapers have proposed to import 
Engineers from England for employment under District and Local Boards 
and Municipalities. But itis hoped that Government will not listen to such 
aselfish.and worthless proposal. 

29. Tne same paper strongly protests against the order issued by the 

Controller-General that. the Paper Currency 

Paper Croorse Foojah holidays in the Office should remaia open on all the days on 

Ape which the Bank of Bengal will remain open 

for business during the Doorga Poojah holidays. It would be most 

unfair for Government to deprive the poor clerks of the holidays they have 
80 long enjoyed. A widespread agitation should be made on the subject. 

30. A correspondent of the same paper says that Baboo Atul 

| : _ Chandra Chatterjee, the Deputy Magistrate of 

the district of Runepore.  ” «= Kurigram in the district of Rungpore, having 

exempted many poor people from the income- 

tax, the Magistrate has not allowed him to hear appeals against unjust 

assessments, The Magistrate himself will hear such appeals this year, but 

he has not yet come to Kurigram. It is reported, however, that the Board 

of Revenue has ordered that the hearing of the appeals should be finished 

within the month of September. It would be convenient for the parties if 


Cooper’s Hill College. 


the appeals were heard in the sub-division instead of at the head-quarters of © 


the district, 


dl. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 25th August, says that, according to 
some people, the object of the Lieutenant- 
; Governor’s visit to Dacca was to enquire into 
the high-handed proceedings of the Magistrate, Mr, Hare. But the writer 
03 not know what enquiries have been made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
°0 the subject. As complaints against a Magistrate have little chance of 
‘curing a remedy, and often cause the ruin of those who utter them, no one 
ventured to complain against Mr. Hare. But if the Lieutenant-Governor 
had enquired why no boat is kept near that portion of the bank of the 

Ugunga which extends from Lalkuthi to the Nawab’s house, he would 
ave learat that boats are not allowed to be kept there because the Magistrate 
imself, and Professor Mondy, do not like that their silent repose should be 


Mr. Hare, Magistrate of Dacca. 
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disturbed by clamorous boatmen, and that many boatmen have been punishe ‘ 
and many respectable men have been insulted for keeping boats there. If 
such high-handedness is not put down under Sir Steuart Bayley, who vill 
put itdown? The gross injustice done by Mr. Hare in the defamation 
case against this paper is not the only injustice of its kind done by him 
If the Lieutenant-Governor gives him the permission, the writer will eXDOse 
many acts of oppression committed by Mr. Hare, and the Lieutenant. 
Governor will be then able to judge whether or no Mr. Hare ought to be 
kept in the Civil Service. 

82. The Navavibhdkar Sddhdrdni, of the 26th August, thus criticises 
the report on the administration of the 
Burdwan Division for 1888-89, and the Resolp. 
tion on that report issued by Government :— 


The report says that there was a slight rainfall in September and no 
rainfall in October, and that was the reason why only a ten-anna portion of 
the aman crop was obtained. The Lieutenant-Governor says that this los 
was compensated for by an abundant Joro crop. But the writer is of opinion 
that the Jdoro crop was not large enough to compensate for the loss in the 
aman crop. If it had been sufficiently large, rice would not have sold at high 
prices in the Burdwan Division throughout the year. 

The Commissioner says that the public health was on the whole good 
last year. But cholera prevailed in the Bancoora, Hooghly, and Midnapore 
districts and in the Cutwa sub-division, and the mortality from that disease 
was larger last year than in 1294 B.8. In the Bancoora district small. 
pox also prevailed. The writer himself knows that whole villages were 
depopulated by cholera last year in the Cutwa sub-division. Why then does 
the Commissioner say that the public health was good last year? Is it 
because men did not die in hordes ? 

$3. The Sdnit, of the 28th August, says that Mr. MacEwen, late 

tos Wh ci, ce Judge of the Calcutta Small Cause Court, has 
- MacEwen, Recorder of Hangoon. ‘taken leave here and is holding the office of 
Recorder of Rangoon. But he is drawing half of his salary as a Judge of 
the Calcutta Small Cause Court and the full pay of the Recorder of 
Rangoon, and Mr. K. M. Chatterjee, who is acting for him in the Calcutta 
Small Cause Court, is getting only half his Calcutta pay ? Is Government 
intentionally allowing Mr. MacEwen to draw pay for two posts, or is it 
allowing him to do so by mistake? If by mistake, the account offices ought 
to see that such mistakes are not made. It is hoped that Government will 
soon make a careful enquiry into the matter. 


The Burdwan Administration Report. 


JIT.—LeGisna TIve. 


34. The Burdwan Sanjtvani, of _ the 
20th August, has the following on the Official 


The Official Secrets Bill. 


Secrets Bill :— 


Though it is desirable to prevent official secrets from getting out, still 
no special legislation is necessary for the purpose. The passing of some 
stringent rules is all that is necessary to gain the object which the Bill 
aims at. The proposed legislation may also do mischief to the press, and 
in this way. Suppose, somehow or other, some official secrets get out. 
The editor of a newspaper, thinking that what is already known to several 
persons cannot be a secret,. publishes it in his paper, and is punished under the 
proposed law. But the punishment will be clearly unjust, and the proposed 
law will thus favour the commission of oppression. It is therefore desirable 
that in taking steps to prevent official secrets from getting out, Government 
should do nothing which will have the effect of gagging the press. For 
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+ jg often found that the disclosure and discussion by the press of matters 
ghich Government seeks to hide produce a salary effect. 


35, The Surabhs-o-Patdkad, of the 22nd August, will not approve of sonana« Parana, 


the Official Secrets Bill if its object be, us it 


is reported, not only to prevent official secrets 
from getting out, but also to keep native newpapers in check. 


The Official Secrets Bill. 


Aug. 22nd, 1889. 


RIKA 


36. The Dainsh-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 22nd August, does DamNrg-o-SaMaowan 


; not object to the provision made in the 
The Lunatic Asylums ActAmend- Tiynatic Asylums Act Amendment Bill for 
— transferring lunatics, when necessary, from an 
ssylam within the jurisdiction of one Government to an asylum within 
the jurisdiction of another Government. But it is desirable that the cost 
of such transfer should be borne by the Government making it. If the 
law does not provide to this effect it will do more harm than good. 


IV.—Native States, 


37, The Sahachar, of the 21st August, says that Government has 
plainly declared that the independence of 
Cashmere will remain intact. The public will 
believe this. Whatever Government’s own wish in regard to Cashmere 
may be, the strong opinion which has been expressed by the country must 
have convinced it that it would be a great mistake on its part to annex 
that State. If it annexes Cashmere it will lose the respect of the Indian 
princes and the Indian people. The newspapers have fought hard for 
Pratap Singh, and further agitation by them will be useless. Steps should 
therefore be now taken to obtain justice from the Secretary of State. The 
letter sent by the Government of India to the Secretary of State differs 
in some respects from that which the Viceroy has written to the Maharaja. 
There can be no doubt that Pratap Singh’s reign is at an end, but it is 
something to know that Cashmere will retain its independence. 

00. The Surubhi-o-Patdkda, of the 22nd August, thus reviews the 
ag ey Cashmere despatch to the Secretary 
of State :— 


1. According to-the despatch, both Mr. Plowden and Colonel 
Nisbet recommended the deposition of the Maharaja of 
Cashmere. Now*’Residents have been stationary in Oashmere 
since the death of the late Maharaja, and up to this time 
three men have successively filled the post of Resident there. 
It is not knowm with what instructions from Government 
these Residents entered upon their duties. But this much is 
certain, that the reports of misgovernment in Cashmere have 
been heard only since Residents have been stationed there. 
Does not this look suspicious P 

2. Even after receiving Mr. Plowden’s recommendation for the 
deposition of the Maharaja, the Government, according to 
the despatch, decided to give His Highness another chance. 
Government apparently thought the Maharaja was a paid 
servant of its Ahdndbdri, and could therefore be called upon 
to prove his fitness for his work ! 

3. With regard to the “Cashmere letters,” Lord Lonsdowne says in 
his despatch that he was not disposed to attach any excessive 
importance to them, because he had received a number of 
very similar documents a year before. But in his letter to 
the Maharaja, His Excellency speaks of the “ lettera” as. 
possessing a genuine appearance. | 3 


Cashmere. 
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4, Government’s real intention in regard to Cashmere has come out 
in some parts of the despatch. The Viceroy says:—« W, 
have therefore determined that the Maharsja’s resignation }e 
accepted, and that we should avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity in order to effect a thorough regeneration of Cashmere” 
This shows that Government had been for some time seekin 
an opportunity for entering into Cashmere and that the 
Maharaja's resignation has supplied that opportunity. Verily 
the Maharaja’s resignation has been very opportune; for if 
he had not resigned it would not have been easy for the 
English to occupy Cashmere. | f 


5. Referring to the Maharaja’s edict of resignation, the despatch 
3 goes on to say that as the edict contains some inconvenient 
stipulations, and that, as it would be embarrassing to agree to 
it as it stands, Government prefers to treat the edict as 
confession of incapacity on the part of the ruler of the 
State, and to base its further proceedings upon general grounds, 
Could anything be more shameful than such an admission 

on the part of the Government ? 


39. The Prajé Bandhu, of the 28rd 


August, has received the following article in 
English on Cashmere affairs :— 


“Cashmere is the absorbing topic of the day. You, Hditors, are 
vociferating about the injustice of the annexation. There are treaty rights 
you say, there is the proclamation of the Queen, there is justice and all that, 
But John Bull knows what he is about. His longing eyes are long cast on 
the Happy Valley, and his mouth waters to see the beautiful land. No 
amount of loud howling on your part can keep him from swallowing it. 
John Bull has a very keen eye to see where to stop and where to advance. 
He is well aware that he can safely elbow out the Maharaja, and there is 
none to compel him to disgorge the Raj. What does he care then for your 
writing? There is much excitement now, much filling up of long columns, 
but your readers, used as they are to see such things, will grow weary of 
Cashmere, and your zeal will be evaporated away. The subject will be as 
all subjects are consigned to oblivion, and all noise will be stilled within a 
short time. But John Bull will be enjoying it; will get enriched by it. He 
will give another proof to the whole world that might is the only right. 
As for your nefarious justice and conscience they are only for the weak. 


“The Maharaja’s letter to the Viceroy is a sensible one. It is an out- 
pouring of bis heart. It has undone all the work of the political and the 


official organs for some years back. There was a persistent effort to preju- 
dice the public opinion against him. | 


‘He is imbecile, superstitiousin the hands of his menials, and quite 
unable to sit on a throne. He is now found to be as intelligent and 
able as any Editor of an Anglo-Indian journal, who heaped all sorts of 
calumny on his head. But he has one frailty as all natives have who are 
not abreast with modern western civilisation, He has a soft part in his 
heart. He has afféction for his nearest and dearest. Although his brother 
was repeatedly found conspiring against him, he could not but pardon him 
and love him whenever he saw his lovely face. You do not know, my dear 
Maharaja, that mercy is out of place in this world. Your weakness amounis 
to crime, for which you are suffering this punishment. 


“It is hoped that the present Viceroy is only pursuing a plan chalked 
out by Lord Dufferin, and as soon as he becomes alive to the grossness ° 
the policy he will retrace his steps. 


Cashmere. 
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« But it is to hope against hope. If Lord Lansdowne is troubled with a 
sense of injustice to the Maharaja, the Foreign Office will step in to pour 
the soothing balm to his heart. Some doses from their pharmacopoia may 
cure him of all such pain. They will teach him, perhaps, that in order to 
be a succeesful administrator, he must steel his heart against all such weak- 
ness. May Heaven give him strength to rise above such polluting atmos- 

here!” | | 
40. The Samaya, of the 23rd August, 
The Viceroy’s letter tothe Mahara- has the following on Lord Lansdowne’s letter 


— to the Maharaja of Cashmere :— 


(1). Lord Lansdowne’s letter must fill with fear the minds of all who 
will read it. It is clear that His Excellency’s attempt to conceal many 
things in this letter has not been very successful. The letter will convince 
those of their error who think that Pratap Sing has been deposed only for 
five years. 


(2). Lord Lansdowne has, at the outset, tried to absolve himself of all 
responsibility in this matter. He says that it was his predecessor who took 
the first step in the matter. Referring to the Maharaja’s prayer that he 
might be allowed an opportunity of proving his administrative capacity, 
Lord Lansdowne says that a trial was granted to him by Lord Dufferin, and 
he has failed in it. But noone will admit that the Maharaja was ever 
allowed to have his own way in the administration of his State. He could 
not govern his State independently during the residency of either Mr. 
Plowden or Colonel Nisbet. Baboo Nilambar Mookherji was Prime 
Minister of Cashmere. When Pratab Sing ascended the throne, Baboo 
Nilambar allowed the Resident to exercise only those powers which he was 
entitled to exercise, and devoted himself heart and soul to the service of the 
State. But Raja Amar Singh, Luchman Das and other officers of the State 
resented the exercise of such influence by a Bengali, and the Resident, 
Mr. Plowden, who was dissatisfied with Nilambar Baboo for his not 
allowing him to be all in all in the State, availed himself of this opportunity 
to injure him. Government, too, was dissatisfied with Nilambar Baboo, 
because Nilambar Baboo had frustrated many of its deep designs. Pressure 
was accordingly put upon the Maharaja to remove Nilambar Baboo from 
his post. Seeing this movement against him, Nilambar Baboo re- 
signed his post, and the Maharaja lost all independence, in the adminis- 
tration of his State from that time. Both Dewan Luchman Das aad 
Raja Amar Singh were appointed Prime Ministers under the pressure put 
upon the Maharaja by the Resident. 


(3). The real reason why Mr. Plowden was removed from 
Cashmere is that he failed to annex Cashmere, and a pretext for his transfer 
was found in the prayer of the Maharaja for his removal on account of the 
oppressions he was committing. Colonel Nisbet was accordingly appointed 
in Mr. Plowden’s place. And that is why Lord Lansdowne tells the 

aharaja that it was at bis own request that Mr. Plowden was removed, 
and his friend Colonel Nisbet was appointed as Resident. But Colonel 

isbet did not prove himself a friend of the Maharaja in any way, and the 
only ground which the Viceroy has to call Colonel Nisbet the Maharaja’s 
friend is that the Maharaja stated in his letter to His Excellency that he 
considered Colonel Nisbet his friend. 


(4). Lord Lansdowne says that the Maharaja is surrounded. by worthless 
Counsellors and is guided by them. ‘The public could have satisfied them- 
‘tives about the correctness of this charge if His Excellency had given the 


vame of any one of these counsellors; but he has not done so. Lord | 


ansdowne also says that not only the Maharaja but the Maharaja's own 


SAMAYA, 
Aug. 23rd, 1889. 


SANJIVANI, 
Aug. 24th, 1889. 
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brother and the sirdars have found fault with bim. But the Maharaja has 


himself admitted this in his letter. 

(5). Lord Lansdowne believes many of the treasonable letters produced 
by Colonel Nisbet to have been really written by Pratap Singh. hig has 
astonished the writer. The Maharaja says that. those letters were forgeries 
Under these circumstances, Lord Lansdowne ought to have made a public 
enquiry into the matter, and should not have placed implicit faith in the 
statements of the Resident. 

(6). Lord Lansdowne says that the Maharaja has abdicated his throne 
of his own accord. His Excellency has probably heard this repeatedly 
from Colonel Nisbet or Amar Singh or his adherents. But the Maharaja 
on his own part says that Colonel Nisbet compelled him to write the letter 
of abdication. Under these circumstances, an enquiry should have been 
made.in the matter. | 

(7). The writer saw long before that Government was desirous of 
annexing Cashmere,and Pratap Singh would be deposed for ever. Lord 
Lansdowne, too, says that Cashmere will continue to be governed by the 
Council of Regency so long as the exchequer of Cashmere is not full and 
reforms are not introduced in its administration. Lord Lansdowne desires 
to be praised for this plain speaking, but there can be no question that 
the unjust deposition of Pratap Singh has tarnished the good name of the 
English Government. 

(8). Has the English Government given satisfaction to and benefited 
the people of Cashmere by deposing Pratap Singh? The Dogras of Jammu 
have forwarded a petition to Parliament through Mr. Bradlaugh, expressing 
deep grief at the deposition of the Maharaja and atthe placing of Cashmere 
under the Council of Regency. Will Lord Lansdowne say, after this, that the 
people of Cashmere were dissatisfied with the Maharaja’s administration? 
Lord Lansdowne’s action in regard to Cashmere has astonished the writer. 
After reading His Excellency’s letter to the Maharaja and his despatch w 


the Secretary of State on the subject the writer does not feel disposed to 
call him a just man. 


The Viceroy’s letter to the Maha- 41. Referring to the Viceroy’s letter 


raja of Cashmere. to the Maharaja of Cashmere, the Sanjtvani, 
of the 24th August, writes as follows :— 


The Maharaja made a piteous appeal to the Viceroy and informed him 
of the real facts of his case ; but His Excellency has not inquired whether 
the Maharaja was really guilty or not. The Maharaja has been deposed 
on the strength of Colonel Nisbet’s statement. But it is not that the 
present Maharaja alone has been deposed, but the descendants of the late 
Golap Singh to the latest generation will probably be deprived of the 
soverign power in Cashmere for ever. If Maharaja Pratap Singh is unfit to 
seat Bag State, why has not a fit member of his family been elevated to the 
guddee : | 

It appears from the Cashmere despatch that Sir Charles Elliott and 
Sir David Barbour have never been well disposed towards the Maharaja 
and were in favour of the Maharaja’s deposition in the time of Lord Dufferin. 
Lord Lansdowne is new to this country, and he has probably accepted thelr 
views. It is perhapsthey that have induced His Excellency to join with 
them in their recommendation to the Secretary of State for an indirect 
annexation of Cashmere. His Excellency writes in his despatch to the 
Secretary of State :—‘** We prefer to treat it as a confession of incapacity for 
the = of the State, and to base our further proceedings upon gener 
grounds. 


This sentence gives the clue to the real intentions of Government in 
regard to Cashmere. 
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The annexation of Burma is a blot on the administration of Lord 
Dufferin, and though Tuord Dufferin has been the prime mover in this affair 
of the annexation of Cashmere, an indelible stigma will still attach to the 
administration of Lord Lansdowne for his annexation of that State. 

Lord Lansdowne is again requested to reconsider his order and to make 
, careful enquiry into the alleged Cashmere letters and to do justse to the 
Maharaja. If this isnot done, justice and morality will ever denounce the 
annexation of Cashmere as an unfair act, and the result will be far from good 

49, The same paper requests Sir Steuart Bayley not to listen to the 

sia take recommendations contained in the report of 

— the Political Agent of Hill Tipperah, and to 
do justice to the Maharaja. The writer gives the following on the subject 
of the Maharaja's debts :— 


The Political Agent says:—‘* The late Maharaja left 3 lakhs of rupees 
at the time of his death.” 


If the Political Agent had carefully enquired into the matter, he would 
not have made such a statement. The fact is that the late Maharaja left a 
debt of 3 lakhs and 75 thousand rupees at the time of his death, and 1 lakh 
and 25 thousand rupees was due to the Rajas of Shobhabazar on account 
of wasilat. That is to say, at the time of his death the late Maharaja left 
adebt of 5 lakhs of rupees. The total debt of the present Maharaja 
amounts to 5 lakhs and a half. It is therefore clear that the ‘Maharaja 
himself has incurred a debt of only 50 thousand rupees. But the Politi- 
cal Agent says that the Maharaja’s debts amount to not less than 10 lakhs 
of rupees. 


The Maharaja has not been able to clear off bis father’s debts for the 
following reasons :— 


(1) The law-suit with Nilkrishna Manikya Bahadoor has cost the 
Maharaja much money. The case went as far as the 
Privy Council. Mr. Wise of Dacca and Maharaja Kali 
Krisna Bahadoor of Sobhabazar helped Nilkrishna Manikya 
Bahadoor with money to carry on this law-suit. 

(2) Navadwip Chandra Bahadoor twice sued the Maharaja, and both 
the suits were taken up to the High Court. Prasanna 
Chand Golechan, the rich banker of Azimgunge, helped 
Navadwip Chandra with money. 


The Political Agent says that litigation with men who do not them- 
selves get food to eat cannot cost much. But. in all these suits the contest 
was for the guddee; and if the cases had been decided against the Maha- 
raja he would have become a beggar and his opponent would have become 
ruler of the State. How serious the litigation was can be judged from this. 
And that is why the plaintiffs, who were poor men, were backed by rich men. 
The Maharaja was therefore under the necessity of spending a large sum of 


money in these law-suits. This litigation for the possession of the guddee 
lasted 20 years, 


(3) The expenses of the Maharaja and the Thakurs have increased 
with the increase of their family. 

(4) Lots of money have had to be spent on the internal improvement 
of the State. Good administrative arrangements for 
the State were unknown before. The, Maharaja has 
employed policemen to guard the districts, the sub- 
divisions, the frontier, and the ghats, and has established 
jails, dispensaries, schools, civil and criminal courts, and 
a military department, The roads and the ghits and the 
forest department, too, have cost him no inconsiderable 
sums of money. 7 


SANJIVANI, 
Aug. 24th, 1889. 


SoM PRAKASH, 
Aug. 26th, 1889, 
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43. The Navavibhdkar Sédhdrant, of the 26th August, says that op 
iniaiaiiii the day white vultures first appeared in the 
se uapeeea Cashmere sky, it thought thaf the end of th, 
Cashmere State was near. Seeing this ominous sight, the keen-eyed 
Ranabir Singh at once exclaimed :—“ So long as [ live, the name of Cashmere 
will remain, but when I am gone it will sink into the abyss of ryin” 
Ranabir’s prophecy has not proved false. Pratab Singh, being g very 
simple man, had hoped that his tale of distress told by himself would move 
Lord Lansdowne to re-instate him on the throne of Cashmere. But the 
writer never entertained such a hope for one moment. He knows that the 
Foreign Department is the arbiter of the destinies of the native Princes, 
that the man who once incurs the displeasure of that. department is gyre 
to be ruined, and that, not to speak of the Viceroy, not even the Queen 
can oppose its proceedings. 

Upon a consideration of all the circumstances relating to the deposi- 
tion of Pratab Singh, the writer is clear that the hand of diplomacy 
is in the matter. Gord Lansdowne says in his letter to Pratap Singh that 
during the Maharaja’s reign the Cashmere exchequer has become empty, 
bad men of all sorts have acquired influence, and misgovernment prevails 
on all sides, and that it is for these reasons that the Government of India 
has removed the Maharaja from the administration of his State. But if 
China were to tell the English Government that as its exchequer was empty 
and its financial position was embarrassed, and it was daily adding to the 
burdens of its subjects, it must give up its Indian sovereignty, would anybody 
consider the demand reasonable, and would the English Government itself 
resign the government of this country in compliance with it? And if 
the English Government be right in refusing to comply with China's 
demand, why should it be wrong of the Maharaja Pratap Singh to refuse to 
comply with the demand of the Government of India? The deposition 
of Pratap Singh would have been in some measure justifiable if it could 
be proved that the Government of India had been affected by the mis- 
government and financial embarrassment of Cashmere. But there is not 
even the shadow of a shade of evidence to show this. 

It is rumoured that Pratap Singh had been carrying on intrigues with 
the spies of Dhuleep Singh. If this is proved, the writer himself will 
recommend not only the deposition, but also the imprisonment of Pratap 
Singh. But this has not yet been proved. 

Lord Lansdowne says :—‘ Even if the whole of these (letters) had 
been unquestionably genuine, I could not bring myself to believe that 
they had been written deliberately or with a full appreciation of their 
meaning.” This means that the Viceroy does not believe the letters to be 
genuine. He also says that even if those letters had been genuine, they 
would not have been in themselves a sufficient reason for his deposition. 
What, then, is the reason for the Maharaja’s deposition? The empty. state 
of his exchequer! But can the English Government itself plead not guilty 
to that charge ? 


All hope is gone. To say nothing of Pratap Singh, it does not even 
appear likely that any descendant of Ranabir Singh will ever reign over 
Cashmere. The sun of Cashmere’s prosperity has set for ever, and the end 
of that State appeared to be drawing near on the day on which white 
vultures were first seen flying in the Cashmere sky. 


44. Tne Som Prakdsh, of the 26th August, will not pass any opimioD 

el ail on the statements made by Lord Lansdowne 

; in his letter to Maharaja Pratap Singh. The 
writer will say only this that in spite of his alleged financial difficulties, the 
Maharaja has contributed twenty-five thousand rupees in aid of the Lady 
Dufferin Fund, and bas, to the utmost of bis power, helped the English 
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Government in all matters in which his help was needed. But all this failed 


to excite the pity of the English Government. 


V.—PRosPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


45, The Sahachar, of the 21st August, referring to the proposal 
ae to make further tuccavi advances of thirty 
‘Tuccavi advances inthe Chumparun ‘¢hoysand rupees to the distressed people 
-— of the Chumparan district, says that thirty 
thousand rupees for the whole district will mean a very trifling sum 
er head. | 
/ 46. The Prajd Bandhu, of the 23rd August, agrees with Mr. Hopkins, 
pjstress and relief arrangements in Commissioner of Orissa, in thinking that 
Orissa. arrangements should be ‘made for the relief of 
diseased and incapable persons and of women before making the proposed 
enquiry into the fact of distress. What good will the enquiry do if people 
die of starvation before it is made P 

47, A correspondent of the Sanjtvant, of the 24th August, reports 
that floods at Ujaunagar in Tipperah have 
submerged the paddy plants. The condition 
of the aman paddy plant is most unsatisfactory. Water has entered into 
people’s houses, and it is difficult to go from one house to another, 

48. A correspondent of the same paper says that water has entered 

Floods in the Tangail sub-division of into all the houses in the Tangail sub-division 
the Mymensingh district. of the Mymensingh district, and there is no dry 
spot on which to cook food. The children are all crying in hunger. The 
standing paddy plants are submerged, and the paddy reaped py the 
cultivators is being damaged, because there is no spot on which it can be 
deposited and dried. 7 

49. The Bangabdsi, of the 24th August, says that the people of North 

Prospects of the crops in Bengal, Behar are still suffering from scarcity. There 
Behar, Orissa, and Assam. is severe famine on the sea coasts of Orissa and 
Angul and Daspalla. The sufferings of the people of the Oontai sub- 
division in Midnapore, and of the Diamond Harbour sub-division in the 
24-Pergunnahs, are by no means small. People expected that better days 
would come with abundant fall of rain; but all their hopes are blasting, and 
they arein despair. Reports of drought, excessive rainfall and floods have 
reached the writer from different parts of Bengal, and all hopes of a good 
harvest within the territories of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal are 
gone, 

Floods have also done great mischief in Assam. 

The prospects of the crops in Behar and Orissa are not better than in 
ange and Assam. Heaven alone knows: what is in store for theee poor 
people. 

50, A correspondent of the same paper says that for want of rain the 
Prospects of the crops in the Sat- Cultivation of paddy has been stopped in 
and Kushtea sub-divisions. pergupnab Jamia and in Bholanathpore, Bas- 
beria, Khirole and 40 or 50 other villages in the Satkhira sub-division of the 
bulna district. Rice is selling at Rs. 3-4 per maund. SBeaulea, 
Mobunpore, Hatgram, Ratandia, Sonapore, Kalikapore, Daharpara, Kulatia, 
and other villages near the Pangsa Railway station on the Eastern. Bengal 
State Railway have been overflooded. Fever has broken out at Beaulea 

On account of the steeping of jute in the Chandana river. 

Majcram, Kalyanpore, Jorarpore, Addrapore and 200 other villages in 
the Kushtea sub-division have been overflooded by the rising of the water of 
the Pudma, and all the standing crops have been damaged, The people are 
0 great distress, | 


Floods at Ujaunagar in Tipperah. 
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51. A correspondent of the Som Prakash, of the 26th August, Writing 

sii hs Siti from Samastipore, Durbhanga, says that it ig 
only a generous and experienced man like 
Sir Steuart Bayley, who should undertake such work as the inspection of 
a famine-stricken place. In travelling by rail through Behar, His Honoy, 
must have learned that great distress prevails in that province. But if he had 
visited the small villages, he would have realised more fully its lamentable 
condition. The correspondent has heard of villages in which people cannot 
get even one meal in the day. Hundreds of helpless children, the very sight 
of whom excites pity, are begging for food from door to door. There is no 
knowing how long this state of things will continue. Sir Steuart! the 
work which you have undertaken is work which you have been commissioned 
by God to undertake! Famine-stricken Behar looks to you for relief. 


VI.—MiIsce.LANeEovs. 


52. The Sahachar, of. the 21st August, says that the sugarcane. 
sisi ities planters of the Fiji Islands want to raise the 
: price of sugar by 30 per cent., and they 
will perhaps now require a larger number of coolies than in former years, 
But the writer shares the apprehension of the Government of India that 
this sudden prosperity of the planters may not last long. Such being the 
case, Government should not send so large a number of coolies. For if 
the planters find their profits falling, they will be easily able to dispense with 
the services of the coolies, and if they doso, the coolies, who will find them- 
selves without bread or employment in a remote island in the Pacific, will be 
in a sad plight indeed. | 

Opnsidering that the recruiters of Assam coolies are guilty of such 
grave misdeeds, it is not to be supposed that the recruiters of colonial 
coolies are better men. 

53. The same paper says that the Planters’ Association has deter- 
mined to recruit coolies through the garden 
sirdars and licensed coolie recruiters. But 
the planters know from bitter experience what sort of men the garden 
sirdars are. They should therefore recruit coolies not through the sirdars, but 
through the licensed coolie recruiters who will be responsible for their own 
acts and from whom they will obtain supplies of coolies at a smaller cost. 

Government must have learnt from the many cases which have been 
recently decided in the law courts as well as from Mr. Tucker’s report that 
many coolies are enticed away. And it should, for the purpose of putting 
an end to this mischief, direct the licensed coolie recruiters to recruit coolies 
through their own men and not through other persons. 

54. The Prajé Bandhu, of the 28rd August, says that when a boy 

enti Bhi), Tantia Bhil was robbed of his ancestral pro- 
oo perty by his kinsmen. On attaining age he 
sought justice in a British law court, but money wins the day in the shop- 
keeper's law-courts, and Tantia was defeated. From that time he became 
a bitter enemy of the English Government. It is rumoured that Tantis 
has been apprehended; but the writer does not believe that. Many 
Tantias have been up to this time apprehended, and Government should 
take care that no innocent man is punished in Tantia’s name. 

55. Referring to the assault committed by Lieutenant Murray of 
Rawal Pindee upon Upendra Nath Ghose, & 
relative of the Local Assistant Surgeon, the 
Sanjivant, of the 24th August, observes a8 fol- 


Coolie-recruiting for Assam. 


A Bengali assaulted by Lient 
Murray of Rawal Pindss. — 


lows :— 


Before assuming the Viceroyalty of India, Lord Lansdowne declared 
that he would never overlook the oppression of the people by the < 
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flere, however, is a striking case of oppression of the conquered by the con- 
querors, and it is hoped that Lord Lansdowne will not fail to fulfil his promise. 
56. The same paper does not, like its contemporaries, think that the —saxsrvaw, 
management of devattar property should be Aug. 24th, 1899. 
Management of devattar pro entrusted to District and Local Boards. The 
perty> members of these Boards belong to different 
races and profess different religious creeds, and it is not desirable that a 
Mussulman or & Christian should have a hand in the management of a 
Hindu religious endowment. As regards the Hindu members of the Boards, 
their number, it should be observed, is not constant, and as most of them 
are active professional men—pleaders, mukhtars, &.,—it is not likely that 
they will be able to give to the management of devattar property the necessary 
amount of time and attention. There is also no certainty that the men who 
are fit to do a Board’s work will be able to manage devattar property; and 
even if they be, it will not be right to give them charge of such property, 
because they will then have more work to do than can be done satisfac- 
torily. 

The best course to adopt will therefore be to have a committee in each 
Commissioner’s Division, consisting of not less than three and not more than 
fve members and a paid Secretary empowered to do all that may be neces- 
sary to secure a right and frugal use of temple property, the comfort and 
convenience of pilgrims, &c. 

57. The Sanjivant, of the 24th August, publishes the report received = suxsvam, 
by it from its agent at Nohatta in Jessore on Avg. 24th 1889. 

the enquiry recently made there by the Magis- 
trate, Mr. Barrow, into the charges brought against Mr. Selby. The report 
says that the charges against Mr. Selby have been substantially borne 
out in Mr. Barrow’s enquiry. 

On the conclusion of his enquiry, Mr. Barrow said that he thought it 
desirable that there should be in every one of those villages a punchayet 
whose business it will be to enquire whether or not any ryot was willing to 
sow indigo, and whether or no any oppression was committed on the ryots ; 
that he would give an order prohibiting the sowing of indigo on the lands 
of those ryots who might not wish it; that he would, in that view, tell the 
8ub-divisional Officer of Magura to prepare a list of the ryots, ascertaining 
who among them were willing to cultivate indigo, and that he would take 
care that no oppression was committed on the ryots. Mr. Barrow finally 
—— that his report to the Divisional Commissioner would be to 
this effect. 

58.. A correspondent of the Bangabds?, of the 24th August, reportsthe = Banoasasr, 
prevalence of cholera at Balia, a village situated “** “ 1°? 
near Durbhunga in Behar; 24 or 25 persons 
are dying every day. 

59. The Dacca Prakash, of the 25th August, complains that the 40a Psaxass, 

Sir Steuart Bayley and the Janmas- Magistrate of Dacca rejected the prayer of the a es oe 
‘ami procession in Dacca. organisers of the Janmastami procession in 
Dacca that arrangements might be made for enabling the Lieutenant- 
Governor to see the procession, The prayer was rejected on the ground 
that there were not policemen enough in Dacca to prevent disturbances 
during the passage of the procession, as well as to attend upon the Lieutenant- 
overnor. But there were, as a matter of fact, policemen enough in Dacca 
for both the duties. 


The Selby affair. 


Cholera at Balia near Durbhunga. 


Untya Papers. — 
60. The Rakunadaipur correspondents of the Samvddodhikd, of the pauper 
15th August, urge the necessity of establish- ““ — 
ing a post office in that outpost of the 
Balasore district. 


A post office in Balasore district. 
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UTKALDIPIEA. 


PaRIDARSHAE, 
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PaRIDARSHAK. 


PARIDARSHAK, 
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61. Adverting to the proposal relating to the centralisation of the Jay 
| Department under the Government of Indig 
ended chee aps the Dipaka, of the 17th August, points ou 
that the proposal, if carried out, will prove very costly, and should not there. 
fore be-entertained at the present moment. 
62. The Angul correspondent of the Uthkaldipikd, of the 17th Augnus 
says that the constant employment of cultiya. 
Cultivators employed to carry paddy = torg in bringing up rice and paddy from Tikar. 
rgheas | para to Angul interferes with their agricultural 
work, inasmuch as some have become hopeless of securing a rich crop in 
the next few months as they would otherwise have done. 
63. The same paper alludes to the Famine Fund said to have been 
ae ee created during the administration of Lord 
nen Lytton, with the object of adequately meeting 
famine requirements, and remarks that the Fund has practically disappeared 
in paying the frontier charges, leaving India in the position of a house 
which is properly guarded, but which has no food to sustain the lives of its 
inmates, 


Assam PAPERs. 


64. The Paridarshak, y* — om is pf ha hear that the 
, ylhet telegraph office will be converted into 
lattice a pe office. The Sylhet telegraph office 
was raised from a third class to a second class office by the exertions of 
Mr. Francis, the late telegraph master. The present deplorable condition of 
the office is due to the inactivity and unpopularity of the present telegraph 
master. When the income of the telegraph office has fallen, its expenditure 
ought to be reduced. And in that view the present telegraph master should 
be transferred from Sylhet, and a good signaller should be placed in charge 
of the telegraph office, and an assistant signaller should also be appointed 
there. By this means much saving will be effected. If expenditure still 
exceeds income, the Telegraph Department should not mind any small loss 
which it may have to suffer for maintaining a telegraph office at sucha 
place as Sylhet. The public will suffer much inconvenience if the telegraph 
office is converted into. a combined office. 
65. The same paper complains of the highhandedness of the Sylhet 
The Sylhet police police. Moulvi Mahammad Iachin, the Sub- 
ae : Inspector of Schools, North Sylhet, was sleep- 
ing in his boat at Kasthagharghat in Sylhet. At midnight two constables 
challenged the boatmen in an insolent tone and abused them for their delay 
in making answer. They then came upon the boat and assaulted the boat- 
men. The constables being repulsed by the boatmen were reinforced by 
some other constables, after which they began to assault the boatmen with 
renewed vigour. The Sub-Inspector of Schools reported the matter to the 
Local Inspector of Police, who refused to accept his complaint. Relying 
on the statements of the constables, the Inspector also ordered the boatmen 
to be arrested and brought to the thana. The Sub-Inspector in despair has 
reported the matter to the Deputy Inspector of Schools. The Deputy 
Inspector of Schools has reported the matter to the Deputy Commissioner 
The result is awaited with interest. : 
66. The same paper is astonished to find that the University Committee 
ee 7 of Inquiry is collecting the results of the last 
Inquiry, «(Committee of test examinations in the different schools in the 
a _ country. But this will be simply labour lost, 
and will in no way help the Committee in ascertaining the causes of the 
large failures. The questions set at the test examinations are, as @ T™% 
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very mruch harder than the questions which are set at the Entrance Examina- 
op, and that is why the percentage of success m the test examination is 
gene very much ‘smaller than the percentage of success in the Entrance 
Tramination—sometimes Bot more than a ‘fourth of the latter. The Oom- 
mittee cannot, therefore, make any rational use of the results of the test 
examinations, and it is difficult to see why they are collecting those results. 
Good work should not be expected from a Committee which has the auto- 
cratic Mr. Tawney for its Chairman. 

Again, the First Arte and B.A. candidates pass no test examinations, and 
et there are good years and ‘bad years for all of them. How shall the 
Committee, without test results to guide it, explain these good years and 
these bad years ? ; 

The fact 1s the test examinations are practically an immaterial 
factor in the problem. They are not prescribed by the University, and they 
do not swell the number of candidates. They have been of much the 
same character year after year, and yet the number of candidates is under- 
going a gradual and regular increase. The Committee need not, therefore, 
pay any attention to what, after all, are very trifling matters. The large 
failures of last year were doe to more important causes which the Com- 
mittee should at once proceed to ascertain, ‘These causes will probably 
be found to lie in— 


) The mode of instruction. 
The selection of text-books. . 
The appointment of examiners. 
The questions set to the candidates. 
The moderators. 
The examination of the answer papers. 
The adding up of numbers. 
The tabulation of the result. 


1. The mode of instruction followed in the schools and colleges is 
extremely defective, and requires to be reformed. A retired Deputy Magistrate, 
who had spent a great deal of his hard earned money to make his son a B.A. 
of the Calcutta University, once told the latter to write a very ordinary letter. 
It cost the young graduate much effort to prepare a draft which he, at last, 
took to his father. His father, however, looked dejected as he read his son’s 
performance, and thus exclaimed— “‘ Great God! the money which I gave 
my life-blood to earn is as good as thrown into the water.” And turning to 
hisson he said :—* Did I spend so much money to give you such instruction 
as this! Did I suffer the pain of living so far from you in order to give 
you such education as this!” The son—a frank young fellow, replied— 
‘Grieve not father, I simply committed some matters to memory for the 
examination. The examination is over, and all that I got up by rote has 
asary off? Such is the instruction given in the schools and colleges of 

enga , 

Mr. Tawney lately taunted the secretary of a school for spelling the word 
Gnomals with an ¢ in a letter addressed to him as Registrar. Mr. Tawney 
has grown old in the service of the University, and the education received 
by the secretary is probably education received from Mr. Tawney himeelf. 
So, instead of ridiculing the Secretary’s anomal, Mr. Tawney should have 
himself felt ashamed of it. | 


2. Very little care and judgment is shownin the selection of text- 


books. In selecting text-books no thought is taken of the capacities of 
those who are to read them, and text-books are therefore larger and more 
difficult than they should be. The English course is not properly learnt any- 
Where, and there is seldom time to revise it. The histories are sometimes 
‘0 difficult that they have to be explained like the English course. 
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8. Examiners are not very carefully or judiciously selected. Incom. 
petent and unscrupulous men are sometimes made examiners. There are 
among examiners men who, having books of their own to sell, set questions 
from those books and refuse marks to those who do not answer in the words 


of those books, and men: who let their own pupils know the questions they 
have set. 


4,&.5. Where moderators properly perform their duty, so many and 
such errors are not found in the question papers. } 

6. Many examiners must be acause of mischiel—one examiner ap. 
praising an answer one way and another examiner appraising the same answer 
another way. This explains why bad boys sometimes pass and good boys fail, 

7. Itis believed that mistakes are made by the examiners in taking 
marks over from the answer-papers and in adding them up. 

8. Mistakes are made in adding up the marks in each subject; witness 
the B. L. candidates who were not at first announced. 

In conclusion, the writer requests the Committee to recommend to the 
Syndicate that teachers or the public should be allowed to inspect the answer- 

apers within a prescribed time, so that they may see whether proper marks 
bore been awarded or not. This will be a salutary check on the examiners, 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 
Bengali Translator. 
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